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This report discusses ^ project tD facilitate and 
•enhance lulflllment of legislated authorities reaui^enente for 
aee^fng career-guidance program needs. Chapter 1* lists its four aittsi 
analy«e,pertintot federal and state, legislative prDvisions# identify 
cofflpeteficiea needed bj guidance personnel to effectively conduct a 
comprehenalve career guidance program, develop competency*i)asM 
tirainiiig materials p J and train guidance personnel in' ttse of maTCrials, 
Chapter 2 preaenta procedures used , by the twelve major and tWo 
adainiatratfv^ objectivesi (1) identify and charaG^erize Ifiglslatto^ 
(2) identify cospetencies reguired of personnel; (3) identiiy^ j 
select, and describe existing career guidance program material 
reaources; 'develop and disseminate.general audience project 
brocture; <5) develop project training materialsi (6)' identify 
supj^ort mateiiala; (7) pilot test training and suppoft materialsi (B)* 
conduct national training workshop; (9) conduct four regional 
training worksh^s; <10r conduct state-levfel training workshopi nil 
conduct national dissemination workshop; (12} evaluate project 
ef fectiveneas; (13) utilise national advisors and consultants; and 
<H). prepare reports. 'Evaluation of regional wbrJishops and 
stateVlevel workahops is aummatized tn chapter 3.* chapter H discuiees 
conciuaiona irfithln the context_^f each separate objective. 
Beconmendations made in chapter 5 are clustered into six categories^ 
pre- afid inservice for guidance personnelp certification, testing of 
competency materials in varied settings, future use of trained 
trainftra, and materials dissemination. (Appendixes jire contained in- 
Volume 2--aee note.) (rLB)* \ . - ■ v ^ ' 
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Introduction 



The Education ^endments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) and other federal and \ 
state legislation emphasize the need to rtiake carfeer guidance, programs, ser- 
vices and activities both more accessible and more effective in meeting tjie 
career devfelopmtfn^ needs 'of persons of alia ages in all settings.. In recent 
yearsi local, state and federal levels of governmeht and other agencies have 
attempted to IjnproVe career guidiince activities..;, Efforts hai?^ been; made to' 
model, and to improve the. planning" for, comprehensive guidance syslenis and 
to^ develop and implffltient responsive materials and methods for delivery of 
career guidance. 



■ . Th+s^ pkroject, "legislative Provisions i^r the Improvement of Guidance 
Programs and Personnei^ Development," was designed tq ^facilitate, and 'en- • 
hance the fulfillment ^f ^he legislated authorities and requirements for 
meeting career guidanke program ^needs. The- four major aims .of the project' 
werf to— f ' ' 

1. .analyze pfertinent federal and 'state legislative provisions. 



3^ Identify competencies needed by guidance personnel to effectively > 

; conduct a cbmprehensive, career guidance program, ' 
3. developi^ competency-basejd training materlals's 

train guldance-pefsonnel across the country in the use of :tHe 

^ materials. i . ' ■ ' \ ' 

= . . . ■ ■ r . ' ' ^ , ' . 

.. The Impl Mentation of this projact facil Itated. the pot'erftial for more 
aware; skil led- and prepared career guidance, personnel , Within*, the project, 
aareer guldancB program discript ions were related to legislative provisions.' 

Tills allbwed guidance personnel to more' fully understand the intent and po- 

■ k r . .:i . . . ■ u -f ■ 

tential of the legisTatton for professional renewal and prpgram'^improvement. 



The-pt?pjectvalsa proyided over thirty coiiifie'tency-b^ tralnihg modules tftajt 
"are useful- in arty letting where car^^ orovided. . ' 

' ^ , Over 600 individual s, represehfring eafth state pi us thf District of ' 
.Columbia and. Puerto Rico, were served.:'by the project. They received train^ 
iTig. in "the project materials and trained other, persons in their ;sta"te:.and/for 
.>lTiipl'eniented^car^ier guidance progref^^^ Thus,, it has been concluded ^ prqiject' 
staff. and pthen prof#s$iona,ls that the "project's effect on the field of /. 
career guidance lias been positive wd progressive.^ ^^^^^^^^1^^ ^ " " , v 

This report will di'scuss m detail the methodplogy used and success in 
achieving all objectives of "the 'project, evaluation of the project's impact; 
conplustons and recommendations. ' ■• 

. ■ The project was conducted by the National Center for Research in Voca- 
,tidhai;.Educa'ti-on and its. subcontractors, the American Institutes for Research, 
the Amfr lean Persdh^iel and. Guidance- Association ah^d the American Vocational 



Associlaticfn., 



\ 
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CHART t R II 

; \- Methodology and Procedures 



The objectives of the projact, were attained by. completing twelve major 
tasks (br objectiYfis) and two administrative ones. The major tasJ<s. were as- 
follows: (1) Identify and characterize relevant federal and statte legisla- 
te,* (2) identify cornpetencies required of career guidance program person- 
nel^ (3) identify, select and describe existing career guidance program ma- 
terial resources, (4) develop and .disseminate a general audience project 

. brQcfMire, { 5) develop project tr^inihg Tnaterials, (6) identify su import ma- 
terials, (7) pilot test train,1n^ and su^^ materials, '(8) conduct a hatfon 
al training workshop, (9) conduct four Kegiohal training workshops^ (10) con 

.duct ;state level training woinkshops, (11) conduct a national dissemination 
workshop and (12) evaluate the effectiven^s^of project. The administra- 
tive ta|ks:addressed receiving input from advisors and consultants and re- 
port writing. , ' 

^ Because of the coiiplexity of this project and the broad range of meth- 
odologies ^ployed to refch the. various objectives, the remainder of this 
chapter will preservt, by objective, the .procedures^ed. The Work Flow 
Network and the Work Breakdown Structure provide an overview of the project's 

activities (Appendixes 1 and 2). ' ' 

• /■ . ■ • 

Objective 1: To systematically Identify and characterize the rele vant 

- ■ provisions of titles P. L. 94-482 and other selected federal 
' and state Jegisjatipn affecting guidance . ^ . 

Eleven pieces of federal legislation were 'analyzed by the American 

Personnel and Guidarice Association (APGA) to deternfine their relevance to 

career guidance. The following educational and non-educaftlonal laws were % 



' Identified as ontft most useful to review; ' ^ " # _ 
Education Amendments of 1976 and 1978 / * , 

O. '•• ■ . • ,. ■ : ■ , : .■ ^: ■ : . ■ ■ - ' • ■ ' 

, , -.iComprehenstvi Employment and Training Act ■ j ■ • 

- EducationTor ATI Handicapped Ghlld , /' . ■ • 
Wagner Peyser , ' 

•-Rehabilitation Comprehensive Services and Development Disabilities Act 

- Older Americans Act ^- ' 

, - Careir Education Incentives Act ' , ' 

- Full Employnient and Balanced, Qrowth Act 

- National HialthvPlanning Resource Development Act 

- Juvenne Justice and Del inqjuency Prevention Act 

Six individuals, who have a working knowledge of guidance legislation^ 
reviewed the seTacted laws. (Many of these persons have been involved with 
the APGA Government Relations Committee.) Each person was given one to' ti/^d 
piecesv of legislation to review and report on^ according to a prescribed for- 
mat which included narrative and graphic components. ^ The narrative sunmary 
contains information on the purpose of the law, the general relationship of 
'the law to guidance and counsel ing^ the overseeing'' agency i summary of signi- 
ficant sections and a summary and conclii&tons. A matrix was devised that 
displays how each law relates t|^ specific areas of the guidance program. and 
to specific population settings and guidance personnel. While each module 
contains a sample narrative description and analyses matri^x the complete 
set of Informa^tion obtained from this ahalysis was placed in a module* on 
legislation (B-4 Legislation) that was developed to explain how guidance 
personnel can better use legislation. In addition* the appropriate matrix 
is contained in ea'^ch competency- based fliodule. (The discussion of Objectivf.-5^ 
describes the proaect-developeds cbm^etency-bis^d modules*..) ' 



_ ^ The Aniarlpn ' Vocati onal AsspcUti on (AVA) had fesponsi b1 T i ty for analyzi ng 

state leglsl'atjon to deteriDine what provisions states allow for career guid- ' 

ance. Twelve States were selected as exemplary states based upon thiir past 

achrevejn^ts ln addressing career guidance conderns .in their legisTation. The 

states, were California, Florida, Georgia, ITlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 

gani' Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. One state depart- 

ment of education representative from each of^ese states was invited to a ' 

two-day working meeting at the National Center. During this time, they re- 
s'- ' ■ , • • , . 
celved an explanation of the project's purpose and detailed Instruction on 

how they were to" analyze appropriate pieces of state education and non-educa- 

tlgnaf 'legislation.' They were to develop a narrative summary similar to those 

developed for the federal legislation. AIT state analyses and data summaries 

were placed in the module on legislation. (B-1). ' 

- ' ■ . ■ ■« ■ ' 

Objective 2 % To icientify planning, developing, implementing and' evaluating 

competencies regui red of guldajice' progVam persohnel . 

\ —————— ^ — - 

The AfnericSn^Institutes for ResearGh (Al^^'helped 11st of over 

220 competency statements ^hat relate to/dar guidance programming. Prior 
to tfte start of the^eompetency 1cien|^cat1on process^^a conceptual base was 
developed whlc^/^ontained thre|,^^^fiiens1ons-=(l) target groupSs (2) prograri^ 
developmeM procedures ;and^3) client outcomes. This base serv8d^:asjm initial 
framework for classif^^g competency statements. An extensive ywature 
'eview of W s^r^es was conducted (see Appendix 3). The^^^iew revealed 
coiDpetency^^jmement? for forty of ^Ke forty-two contp^^areas identified in 
the coud^tual base. The two afeas which were voj-d^were "Utilizing Legisla= 
tjW^^ and /^Providing CI 1eni Advocacy.'^ To^ series of / 

"critical inctdent'^lnterviews were con^dCted, Eleven professionals (six ~ 
in legislation and five In client ^rfvocacy) w4re interviewed over the tele= 
phone and they provided staff Mth a total of ''thirty-four critical incidents 



and a listing. of suggested, competencies. " This information was reviewed and 
sets oi* competjBncy statements were developed. , ' 

Competenqy statements for all forty- two^areas were cHtlqued accoNing 
to ■seventeeji criteria for writing competeficves and assessiing their quality, 
(See Appendix. 4), The statements were modified' when necessary to meet*the 
criteria. / 

The package of competericy statements* was then reviewed by six consul- 

_ - , ■ ' - - _ ' '■ ' ■ ^ 

tants .and project staff. They proylded Input on the completiness jind clarity 
of the statements,^ After receiving Information from this review, project * 
staff finalized the competency listing and submitted it^to the project officer 
During the finalization procesSp it was determined that the concept of how to 
comply with public policj^ was not appropriately addressed^ Competency state- 
ments were developed for this new area which was titled Administrative Mechan- 
isms. Appendix .5 contains a listing of the competency statements and a brief" 
descrl potion of the forty- two content areas. 

The competency st|tements that were derived as a result of this Bbjec- 
tive were used as the framework for development of the modules (objective 5). 

Obji 



ctive 3 : ' To identify^ select and describe existing career guidance pro- 
gram resource materials in relationship to competencies Te- ^ 
quired of career guidance personnel V y 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education was responsible 
for completing this objective. A major search of agencies and individuals 
was conducted to identify ' existing career guidance resource materials. The 
following groups were identified as ones lOiat might have the appropriate ma- 
terials: 109 federany funded vocatiojiaT education projects, 227 federally > 
funded career education projects, 200 state department of education person- 
nel , (|ommercial publishers, 188 "businesses and industries (or related associ- 
ations^ 100 CETA prime sponsors, 50 employment security agencies, 109 



corfeqtional instituttons and 480 agencies ^hat addres^'^rsons with special 
'needs. AU of these groups were contacted and requei^d fco provide Worma- 
' tton oh-e(fenable resources, that would assist guidanceW^ plan,' Sup- 

port, ihiplement, operate and evaluate career guidance^^iis. iSee Appen- 
• dlx 6- fd^ a sample request letter.) • ' ^ ' 

As. a resiJlt of this search, oyer 300 products were obtained, 'reviewed • 
and abstracted,; The abstracts were organized according the mbdules' content 
areas {|bjectlve 5). , •• ; ' ' , , . : " > 

* Project staff used the information from this, search for two purppses. ' 
The five to, ten best documents for each module area were provided to the 
module author^ for use during module development (Objective -S). The abstracts 
of the-five most useful documents for each module. area were placed Into a 
resources section for the appropriate modules. 

Objective 4: To deve.loD atid disseminate a general audtence pro.lect brochure 
and 'informa^oh Inethods? , ■ , ^ • _ 

A "fact sheet on the project was developed by staff at the National 
Center." The project, Including its support, organization, purposes and ex- 
pected qutcomes, was described in the four-page fact sheet (Appendix .7 . 
Approximartaly 10,000 copies were printed. The majorrportloii of the copies were 
disseminated to agencies representing the target audience'of the project. 
The remainder were used by^ staff at presentatlohs of the project. * 

D] addition, information on the project was disseminated 'in newsletters 
■of the project agencies. These articles were more brief than' the fact sheet 
and described key aspects of the project. ' . - 

Objective 5 ; to'develop project training handbook ^ 

The original intent of this objective was to develop a handbook on|es- 
tablishment of a cOmpetency-based career guidance program. However, gs 



staff conceptual i zed the project, it was decided that a series of competency- 
based modules would be a more efficient training tool than one training hand- 
book. Staff determined that the competency-based modules would provid^. direct 
and specific assistance to the users, Since forty- two competency areas had 
been deyelopeds it was first decided that a module would be developed for 
each area. After further study of the competency areas, a number were com= 
blned to form thirty-one areas* (See Appendix $ for a complete listing,) 

Due to the somewhat 1 imi ted size of th^ project* s staff, the modules 
were developed with the assistance of twenty-six cunsul tdn^ts , These perbonb 
were selected based, upon their expertibe in specific LuriLerit areds and pabt ' 
experience in development of similar modules. ^ , 

The au s were provided module developnieuL yuidcliTitb (Append i a y), 
a sample rnodule dnd resource materials. Albu, eat.fi auifiur wur Red wiLI» a 

project staff nieinber who SL w'ed as Lhclr cUfiLdcL per iurs tauh CunLdut per 
Suri^ COOrd 1 rid ted the wrltlny effurtb uf d yruup uf wuriaulidML^ Ihl5 a ppr ua^ it 
Wdi tak^fi to he I p tsn^ui CuMa 1 b Len L I ui lua I and wi iMhy "Tlui ^ uih 

pletiou in dr^dfL furm, the ffiodujei wci e pliuL ly^ttJ (ubjet^Llv,. /) i a 
y 1 b I u 1 1 plan wa S de vfi I uped fur" s^as, fsicvi uweU iJu I c P r u j 6C t b T f a i i»l t 
t.uf u 1 Ian r^evladd the IfiuJulv^ arid lh4;ii jih.,.Cvi U._ ... u ! L ^ , 1 I f. I..: p. Imi. 
au Lhu I ^ 

buppuri ,,,aL.rialb t,! be ubeJ 1ii t^uitJuM. L vh. wit/, th. ^ m ^. ^ ^ 
hK-,»hi I c ^ 1 7u I u Jt^U a L r a I i I c I ^ ina i lUd I ^ M . J I 1 m ^ * . . I I . ^ i f ' t ' ■ ' ' ■ 

a ! id d A I J L i 1 1 y p u b I I 4 I I 0 1 > & | 

k 

ifiyylvdU III Chu U.^liiliiy ibjc tlVda Of ifliS .'wji, i ULju, . J iu ; 

A HUM Li a 1 II 1 !. y wuur d 1 lid Lui Uc4^ 1 deU t/ia I thu l i a 1 f\ ^ i ^ . 1 U U. n . l \ i r i 
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a document which would provide theni_ with 'assistance \hin training others 'on 
the project'. The manual contains training sessions, aUng with back-up infor-. 
mation on the project, ^ /^'^ 

The AVA had responsibility for the development of the motivational slide* 
tape presentation. A group of guidance experts, a commercial artist, and AVA 
project staff met and cdnceptual Ized the content of the slide-tape presentation. 
The draft was developed and shown to^four groups--the conceptualization panel, 
project staff, pilot testers (Objective 7) and the proJ«t's nationdl ddv)bgr>^ 
committee (Obj^tive 13}. All groups provided revision suggestions. Ihe 
product then was revised and finalised with the dbbibtdnce of yruj^^i^ 
officer. (See Appendix lU tur the scr ipt uf the presefitaL i un ) 

Th^uther ilidJOr set uf ilidLer^U that iuppur l Lfie niuUuIeS die Lfiuit; ^c;lc^.teU 

from existing and avdilable r^houvLtih Pryject bUff ider^tifitia jikJ irK.ludeJ 
blA re^uurce items in trie tralnlny paCKaye. Ihey M^LeU beluw. 

buyar dfid Splce Is Nut the Answer, A Pgrenl ManJbuuK un the Lgi 

Impl ications oj Sterotypinq by the National Center for ReSearch^Tn^ 
Vocational Education 

Association and the American Vocational Assuciatlon 

^ SolilM the Gu Ida nee Leguldtive Pu^il]^ by the QuidafiLt: Uivuiun uf lUtz 
American Vocation Association and" the Americdn Perburuiei and Guijaiud 
Assoc 1 at ion . 

k^ilSSi ten let ^ by ih^ fijbiwnai Lentu.' k^.., v. i, i . si u i i , , 

Education 



hiiMLBili^ ^-L^i^LEHL 1 Jan. Luu. i Ki, ^.KiiiiL / I 1 w n.l 

Fol low- through by the ERIC C i ear Inghouse fSr^AduTt! Carier7"and V 

cational EducaLlOn anJ the Gulddnce Dlvi.lui, uf the AnieriLari Vu.d^ 
Assoc id t ion 



Objective 7 ; To pilot test handbook and training materials . ^ 
The modules, trainer's manual and slide-tape went through a pilot test* 
The test w^^.^ctual1y an intensiv^e review of the materials in a^ structured 
situation (see Appendix 11 for a description of the pilot test design). 
Twenty-five modules were ready for pilot test review, 

A group of twenty-four participants and five alternates from the greater 
Washington^ D.C. area made up the pilot *test group. These individuals rep- 
resented many of the project's target groupb, local guiddnge prdcL i tloritiri , 
local guidance supervisors^ counselor educators^ vocational educators, assQcia- 
tlon leaders, c^areer education bpecriibtb, bc^iuul ddiin n i ^tr a Lurb , businebb 
drid indubtry, pdrenL yruupb, teachtir^b, vucdLluiidl refidb 1 I 1 ta L i un p,erbufinel dnd 
. ttIA (jerbOrine L (bee Appendix \i fur a MbLiny ut Lhe5e inUI vidua lb ) 

The pilot test occurred on AuyuSL 1/ and 24, iy/9 I he pilot tebl debiyn 
Wa5 fulluweU t^luaely* Ific gi uup umt fur unc full day \\\ Wa^fiinyLuiu b.u 
Uurlng this tlrne^ Uiey rfeLclved an u^ui wlcv^ uf Lfie [.^r'O Jt**^ t , were Li allied In 
how to review LKie inuduieh ylub Ualnci iMaiiua K r giVtn Ui&^lt a^Silyf»*.d 
iHyduleS aiid ife.vtuwt;d and tillljued Hit. jlldt^ LQpu ^mu., cnlaliui) lUu ^iUU^# 
iiifelllber^ ^pujiL Lhe^ fl^^.. L vv^eK rcvlywlliy iji^ moUuldS Oii Lhuli uwn i Uif ri^i 

^ I u i r I t n ^ . l u 1 i < I i t I , \ i. t fiv J , t ^ , f ! I .* I I * i 

jkMU I , 1 . u i ^ j a., w.. \ ^^^A r u! . , ! K.t,.. I . I . i ] 

, ^ I = J ^ iii,. K. f 111 ^..^ I ^ I ip, J i i. . [.Ml, 

*M( A 1 I , . . ... I * I ! > I I i , k J I ^ 

' '! , ^ t. t I . i J ^ 1 , . J . , n, J J ^ I / I i . K L I I ! . i , i , 

I I . t p. U. n.. . . n I ..i. I . V, , i ..d i if, ( . i i, , V . M . t L 
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group of trainers, trained by project' staff , would conduct regional workshops 
and that the people Involved in the regional workshops would train individuals 
in their states. The focus of the training would be the project's compet3i1icy- 
based modules (Obje^ives B»10), APGA was responsible for the entire training 
effort. W ' 

The criteria for national trainer selection were: (1) expert in the field 
of career guidance, (2) expert In training, (3) knowledgeable of legislation 
and (4) representati va of a state agency, unlverblty ur uLhe? yruup, privdl^ 

■ ^- 1 ^ ■ - " ' - - 

business or industry , ^Department 0< Labor, profesblundl abboclatlun, Ihe resu- 
mes of putentldl traihdrs were reviewed and Lwclvc InUl vidua lb were ^elected 
The group was divided 1ntu fuui' teanib ur Lfu^^e pei ^uni edch UFifc Leain wd^ 



dbbiyried to eawk/ur Lfie AHuA reylUna ^NuiLfi ALloriliL., :suuLhcfni Mldwe^letn 

4 

and Wester'fi). Care wdb tdKen to ensure diversity aiTiOiiy the: Lean! iTiembei 3 I f»e 
nailtei of lU^ fiaLlonal Li miner s arc wurtLQiried In AppeiidiA 14 

Ihe naLluiidl WOrKafiOp wai COndui^ted NoVenibei 1 3{ ly/y Id WablUnyLun^ 0 L. 
by {jroject bLarf. Du! Iny thib time, the pruJdCt'^ purMObeb^dnJ yudtb were 
plaiiitd, the eXpeCtdltuni for in^^ tc'aluc.i .ualh.^a and U\c ^m.u)u«.1 maLerlali 
wei e pr ybeiltcd A iltajur pur LlOn wf tlnie w^S bpenL iry eai^h leain devt.luplny d 
Lrainlny awLiun ^Idfl Ifie pldrta de^t.r iUcd 1\u^j Lficj Lcdjn;i planncvJ i^i wi>niiuuL 
Uicir |.vv^. afid yi!t ftJ ll ddy idyluMal Wyrkah p^ A » »MK:ah,#p a^jfeiid 1 t^un^liicd 
1 fi Apj./mid j A I I 

1 fie .!U I 1 I . I I . ^ I I , ^ I . . 1 » n . J ... : i . . . i ^ , \ > i ^ ) ^ ■ ... , 

^ I I I c^u I I *4=i 1 L I Lu I 3uint. V Ml! I ,1. u >1 t.^ I ^ ,i I I jL. I I 

I t u f all , 1 u J c . I ih i t e I 1 J 1 b (111) vva i * 4 4. J . , i ii i I n , J ntJ ,K. 1 .< ^ 1 1 1 i 

Ihc r U ,w r d i 1 UMd I rv. - s K ^ f 1 . p i L vj U In r yy 1 un 
df^U w w*a|jLdlMi) »^cie J, eld In Ja> t y at\d ftbiua*^ itJnl 3i.ld 1 ./n I u 



following page provides a sumTiary of workshop, locations trainers and number 
of trainees who participated (see insert). 

The main purpose of the regional workshops was to enl%nce the training 
competencies of^the regional traineetend to help them plan their own state . 
workshops. The training plans and agendas^ which describe the contents of ^ 
each of the regional workshops^ appear 1n Appendix 17 As the^ plans indicate, 
each of the workshops took a slightly different twist In keeping with the,styles 
of the trainers and the backgrounds and needs of the trainees. However^ all 
of the regional workshops (as well as the state workshops^ described In Objec- 
tive 10) included, as a minimums at least an Introduction to the following: ^ 

L Project uver?*1ew--scupe and yodlb of the Legislative Provisions 
f Prgj.ect and. Id some tixtynt, the Guidance Team Training Program 
(sequel prujpct) / 

2. Components of a comprehenb l ye, community-based career guidance pro- ^ 
gr dm \ 

r-- 

4 KeldllUfiahlp uT reJcrat and ^LdLfe Icylalatluii tu COmpr'tirrfe iii 1 Ve 



1. ^...1 



INSERT ^ ^ 



The selection process of regional trainers was extensive* Persons self- 
nominated tJlemselves to be trainees after learning of the project through the 

. fact sheet (Objective 4) and special flyers (see Appendix 16), They provided 
project staff with a resume and additional information on their desire to be 

n involyed with the project- This information on each potential regional trainee 
was arran'ged by state, , The qualifications of 'each potential trainee were re- 
viewed against the established criteria (knowledge of career guidance train- 
ing, availability and familiarity with legislation). The top two Individuals 
for each state were identified as the tentative regional trainees. These 
persons were contacted and requested to participate in the appropridte re- ' 
gional workshop. Alternates were selected, whenever possible, for persons^ 
unable to participate. , ^ . 
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TABLE 1 



REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 



Region 
Southern 



Dates 



1/11-1/13/80 



Trainers. 



Jim Preston 
John Dagley 
Jane Razeghi 



No. ' of Regional Trainers 



26 



Midwestern 



1/18-1/20/80 



Mary Kosler 
Dave W1T1 iams 
Carol Klrrvnel 



North Atlantic 



1/25-1/27/80 

/ 



Bill Cauley ^ 
Jo. Haysl ip 

Linda Ph1 1 1 Ips-Jgnes 



19 



Western 



2/8-2/10/8G 



Al Slawson 
D1ck iutz ^ 
Marlys Hansen 



23 



1 uLa j Tra i ncd 



\ 



EKLC 



TABLE 2 
STATE WORKSHOPS 

(As of 6/30/80) 



SOUTHERN REGION - 14 STATES 



No. of Date .of No. of No of 

State Workshops , WQrkshop(s) Trainers Trainees 



Alabama ■ l 3/21-22/80 1 



5 

Arkansas ' • l 4/4-5/80 1 '4 

Florida 1 3/14rl5/80 2 ■ U 

Georgia . 2 #1 3/9/80 1 b 

#2 3/15/80 ■ 1 ' 6 

» 

Kentucky 1 ' 4/9/80 .2 lU 

Louisiana . *! ^ 3/19-20/80 ' 2 4 

Maryland l 3/21/80 2 9 

Mississippi i 6/7/80 ^' b 



North Carolina • J/14 = 15/80 3 



y 



South Carolina 1^ ' 5/5/80 1 3 

Tehnessee l J/ 12-13/80 i i 

Texas 1 #1 'j/21-22/80 2 b 

Virglnid ' 1 3/1-2/80 j 

West Virgiiiid l i/l2-|4/80 ■ d / 
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TABLE 2, Continued 



, MID-WESTERN REGI-ON - 13 STATES 



/ 



State 


No. Of 
Workshops 


Date of 
Workshop(s) 


No, of 
Trainers 


No. of 
Tra1 ners 


Illinois 


1 




3/24»25/80 


1 


5 


Indiana 


1 




3/13-14/80 




14 


I owa . 


1 




3/14-15/80 




4 


Kansas 


1 




5/10=11/80 

i 


1* 


3 


Michigan 


1 




; 2/29=3/1/80 


4 


15 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


.1 

r 

2 


/ 


j 3/10=11/80 

#1 4/9^10/80 ^ 
#2 5/29/80 


2 

2 


19 
10 

1 


Nebraska 


c 




3/E7-28/aU 


1 

1 


□ 


North Dakota 


1 


1 


Delated ** 


1 


2' 


Ohio 


2 




3/8-3/9/80 
-3/1-15/80 


\ 


8 


Oklahoma 


1 




3/3-4/80 


1 


5 


South Dakota 


1 




% 


c 






1 

it) 




3/ii i^/ftu 

*= 


2 
do 


ll/ 


J*- 

in totdl fiuiiibu 


1 uf 


Lr ifi 


erb > 








III, 
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TABLE 2, Continued 

NORTH ATLANTIC REGPON - 12 STATES 



State 


No. of 

Workshops 


• 


Date of 

Workshop(s) ' 


No. of 
Trainers 


No. of 
Tra 1 nees 


Connecticut 






3/22-23/80 


1 


5 


Delaware 


1 




4/25-27/80 


1 


5 


Dist. of Columbia 


1 




3/7-8/80 


2 % 


5 


Maine 


1 




3/12^13/80 


2 


8 


Massachusetts 


1 , 




4/12-13/80 


i 


lU 


New Hampshire 


1 




6/19=20/au 


I 


1 L 


New Jersey 


1 




3/L4=15/^ 


I ' 


10 


New York 


J ' 


#1 

#2 
#3 


3/21/80 
4/12/80 
4/27/80 


i 

1 


\. 
•1 

6 


Pehnsyl vanld 




#1 


4/9/80 
4/19/8U 


i 

\ 


lo 

4 


Puerto Rico 


i 




2/^4=2b/au 


1 . 




Rhode Island 


' 1 




3/2H-23/80 


" 1 


5 


Vtf rrnont 


1 




b/y iu/bu 






4 


lb 











total nuinber of trainc^rs 
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TABLE 2, Continued 



Western region - 13 STATfr" ^ 




state 

Alaska 

Arlzona^^'^ 



CaKrorma 
Colprado 
Hawal i 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexicu 
Oregon 
Utdh 

WasR inylun 



)jtfrR shops 
'1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1, 
i 
1 
1 



Date of 
Workshqp(s) 

4/14-15/80 



4/12-13/80 

4/8-9/80 

4/4=5/80 

5/12=13/80 

3/28=29/80 

4/19/80 

3/lb 22/80 

o/2 7/au 

J/ 31 / ou 

#1 j/i4 Ib/au 
rz 4/11/80 
#3 4/12/80 

4/10 i'J ui, 



Ifo. of 
Tra1 ners 

1 

2 

4 

2 



1 

1 2 



No. Of 
Trainees 

4 

0 

17 

4 

14 

8 

5 

b 

i> 

I 



6 

8 
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The APGA training cpofdinator for the project attended each of J^he four 
■'workshops in ord,er to present the project overview, assist ti*a1ners and train- 
ees with training activities and collect evaluation data. 

General ly, an workshops were perceive positively^ even though each group 
brought with it a set of questions and concerns. Lack^of time and all uf the 
modules were two coimon complaints. 

Objective 10: To conduct state level workshop^ . 

The persons trained at the regional wDrkshopb became sLaLt i^apiainb ur 

cu-cdptdlns dfid4rdined d Learn yr teaiiib wltrrln their uwo Lcaina. At lea^l 
% 

five perbonb frum edLh staLti, trie Dul? ill ur CuUimbid and Puer lu Rku (wi tfi 
an average of ten per btate) were tu be Pf^aincd ai Ltic itau wurk^fiup^ 

The selection o-t state team niembers-wdb birii1idr tu that of the regiunai 

tralri#eb (itatfe udptalns ur CapLatna) tawh puLcnttal Leain ii,etnbt:i wd5 

requeattid tu pruvlde piuJe^L ^Ldft wlLh a s c^uurt and i.irurmaUuM un theli 
invuiVemcMt Iri uaicei guidance, LiuhMuy uitd leyl^Ulluii lu ^LaLy v^f.yti. 
tedlit meiiiber^ w6i c btlM needed after the r cy i urid I wur katiu^/^ - t f»e state wap 
Lalfib wer^ d^KQU Uj a^4.i5L Ifj LfiL; l Jtfa I f Uu U w., p.w.y.. 

I ab I e ^ uiU..a j i ^ tjJ Uu. ;i i a L e i K i h f * ^ b ) f y 1 uii ^ ^ t . i . . i , . , . » 

wl WMfK^hupb da'Lti^ 1 a(i,i Uju , ajiubfe. i ■. l a t »^ ^ u .. bi.= . ^ ^ m I , . , 

^ ^ L J L , up La I . . ^ Ji . J I a I t= L ca,M menu i J a ^ -t, i I < . , i, , , . I ^ i U 

I I ,c ;» t luC i I w 'KJ f . .ha I . T 1 f :j I , I y w.* i i J i ^ v ^ . t u j , . i 

^ ' " I f a t M 1 !ly p 1 ai J tt^ :i 1 ^ne J St Ui-.. i t= j hi! ia I i K jf f wp=. L-ut ,i I . ^jl i i' I ... 

c«.ju ) V/ 0 I en t tu L w^>^ add une hd 1 f da , ^ b i I u m Lb In ih .. I . , j j j v/bt. i . L i ^ j 

we I J L wu u\ iiK* J c- . t; y t i n i a 1 I i a I , . t r S in , ^ I a L w . t h t . a 1 1 . e; « j b < . u y h L t b ^ I r 

team^ Lgydlt.cr^ a,,d yundu^. i cd jfic l^iy, -uiK^fij, a I A ^cfltrdl I u*. a L I k 1 
d few 5tdtc^ wlLfi iMU I L 1 p I e t^.anii fiyWevfei . a tpa , a L , ,uf k^hup . wer c bu I 
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Although they were given the option of combining, states with single teams 

all had separate workshops, ^ . 

' The state workshops were held in a vctriety of settings: trainers- homes; 

conference rooms in business establishments; college and university meeting 

rooms; private research and development centers; hotel s/motel s/mountain lodges 

state government offices; a PTA hea-dquarterb ^ a bdnk community rounu and at 

if 

least one public library. 

Different training designs and strategieb were -i^bed by the tKdinerit, in 
eluding the fulluwing: 

u rralning held un weekendb/Tr a liMny iiclJ un weekdays 

0 Sessions conducted over two conb^cuLlve dayb/Sebb i unb ^utiJucLt^j un 
^. two split days (e.g., a Friday and the ronowing Friday) 

0 Materials sent in advance/Materials distributed at the wurkshup/Nu 
material s dt a 1 1 ^ 

u Use of ^aiNpIc cQimnun 1 Ly simulation dLLlvlLy pruV I JdU; iJ^iw uf hnu I a L I i 

tailored to SLate/NQ simulation 

Pr c:^cntat I Ui ! uT iiftjJulei by tral Her ^ r * ^^^n La L 1 w»i .ii.^i.. .,.Jul^ L/ 

t^ach trainee 

Ut. V t I Wpnicii. I wf ,i .,^,1. Mom fM^M ^1 pmt . I ut |,. ^ . 

indi vidual b 

f u I t 1 i pa M L : . ! ft , t . ! I J \ \ . i . . I I ^ , ,4 ( . I 

L ^f.^p.i ^ ^ ufi, Kn.v t J I t J t . f M. i 

1 . t I. i .1 I I ..... ^ " I , , I , , i I Mt. t ..it. 

1. . i 4 1.. , MM f , , . * 1 j i • • ' I 

i U 1 ,i . , K U 1 ... M , V / a , 

Um^ r Ui ^ M i ^ L h.,u r I , , ( . , , , . . . ; . i 

, . . . ill I L.. wiui Ui.. , A u I J M r p, U , t . J f ! I i. M i i M . I 

Ld.^* MyrtJ aicj «.^lil£= C a , ,ilp I ij . 

proposals and/qr to make a safM.s uf pr. se, tatio. s to coiHmu,.ity 
groups on the tOpicb of the project. 



0 A few state trainers have decided to order entire sets of the modules 
for their organizations ' 

0 Several trainees are becoming invol ved--for the first time--in 
utilizing legislation for career guidance programs V- 

The official evaluation of this pro''ject is being conducted by the 
American VocatiofTal Association (Objective 12). 

Objective ll r To conduct a nat ional dlsseminaition workihou ^ ' 

- — — — - ^- J 

Two n^tlpnal dissemination workshops were conducted. ta^\\ wab held- ©ne 
da^ prior to a natlurjal conveaiiun (AiufcriCdn VuLaUuif Assul: ia t lun , Nuvemblr 30, 
1979 in Afidhelin, lallfurnld arid Aintr Kdrs Her :.urineT anU bUldaPCe ASSOulaUOiK 

March 16, iybU In Atlanta, Ueur yU) Ifi^ Lwv^ wur k^fiup^ wcr^c simfldr in Jebiy.. 
dfld {Julpy^t:, Uicy will L.c dlbLU5iuU LuyaLfiui 

Invi tdtiunal letters and pr e^rcy ISLr at lun fuiina we> Lu iriJlvldudU 

r epreberUlfiy ^LaL^ depa f Lintri uf edu^.^Uufi, luiye cily fuml dl^LMCU ^nld 

dfiLe depai LjiK^.ai . IfiLci iiit^dtalL; uJ,,,jLlwMal ^^^yn*, lu, LLIM |mIm. .p.M.LOf^ c.i. 
pIu^inenL iei^urU/ ayeru.ieb, le^jl^latlwe yi up^. Lu-bl(.eb5 ,.nj irriUbUy an J u 
ftiS^igndl urydtti^utiurib (AVA Guiddrige Utvlbiuri arid Lhe NaUunal Vu^^aUonal 

in dfcr Cu Td^ I I I , I u Ll.^ p I 1 4; V J ! L UiM j i - wi J I i la t t . , w i t hfc 
> ■ * pi u L . I ^ I f ... , K J I If. I I I ..Vt 1 M. ..J,.,,, f ^ L I u,, 4 , d = 
^ ' ^ r ^ I - f ^ I r ,,.1 1 ^ v.. i . . if.,, . i r... . . i, ]t , , .Iff n..., . . I I w 

Jk 1 J I ^ =* L- U . I lit i ! I J u f . I . ^xM ? t , . f . 

I fi. tVU ? K L,/l ^ ,^ . it. ^ , ^Mt. , I , I . 1 w i , , , . , , 

,0 u uT pf dbeii i a I J .MIL diu ui^ud -f^M^^ii. v-nl^r > li,. j^wi 

s4\, I k M / .Uf. Ap^i w .^ I Ilia L i ^ i , I . L ; Mf. I u ,j ( L .1 J . , I f . J . M V t wi , . i;f i . f , , . » . 

^huM an J ^, mm 1 > r I ' L , ( Mvi 1 V I dii J I ' U i i , a Ll i In L fi . MP j A , m w l n 



>.'.- ■ , received; however, there was. some .dlsal^fftrrfertt on the p.art of parilcipants 
- du6 to the lack of material availability. f 

In addition to workshop presentations, project staff also provided Vu; 
shorter.vtrsloni of the dissemination workshops as part of the regular con- ^ 
vention programming. Eaoh of these ses^p^Vas ittended*^by approximately 
twenty persons. The following table presertts the type and numbir of persons 
who were recipients o;f the, project's overall dissemination activities. 



' , Proftie of ProJaet Dissaffilniitlo^ 

Metho d of Dlssimlnatlon ^ 



L .Distribution of projects newsletter 

3. Responses to^etters 

3* Responses to in-com1ng phont^am 

4* Pre-AVA Cbnventton workshop 

5, Pre*APG Convention workshop 

6, News release CEDAR Newsletter 

7, AVA fiiJl dance Division Newslettir 
8/ APGA Newsletter - Guldepost 

9. NVQA Newsletter 

10. National Center >^ CENTERGRAM 

11 . State conferences workshops » and 

converitlons ^ v 



Number of persons 

' 10.000 ; ■ 
S6d 
200 

30. 

Unknown 
25,000 
. 40,000 ^ 
8,000 
25,000 ^ 



Subtotal 



Pennsylyanla (1 day) 
Pennsylvania (2 days)- 
Texas (1 day) 
Texas (4 days) 
l^est Virginia (4 days) 
North Carolina (1 day) 
Ohio (1 day) ^ 
New Jersey (1 day) 



12, Presentation at National meetings 



Subtotal 



' AVA Convention (2 1/2 hours) 

• APGA Convention (2 1/2 hours) 

National Manpower Institute Workshop (2 days) 

• Denver III (3 days) \ ^ ■ 

•*Nat1onpl ^Governors Association Advisory Cormitttee - 

• General Electric Summer Guidance Institute (2 days) 



Subtotal 



13, Brie 



' USOE/BOAE 

• NVGA Board Representatiye 
- Department of Labor, CETA 

• NOICC i 

• Office of Career Education ; 

• Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

• International Apprenticeship Advisory Cormilttee 
' National Center for Research in Vocational 

- Education National Advisory Committee 
•National Alliance for Postsecondary Vocational 
Education 

Subtotal 



108,840 

130 
' 50 
1 ,200 
60 

. 25 
160 
35 
100 

. 1»760 



40 
48 
40 
350 
14 
22 



534 



5 
.6 
3 
3 
2 
1 
22 

20 

25 



90- 
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14. 1 International briefings 



, 'dyer the pirfod'cif two years we jiavt presented our 
't>roject to re'^resintatlves from the foil owing countries' 





■ - % 


. England ' 


- 14 


/ • Puerto Rico 


' 2 " ■ . 


Russia 


■ - • t 


• Phiniplnes 


• - ..-l ■ ■ ■ : ' ". 


Canada 


- 2 


■ Ays trail a 




Denmark 


- 1 


t Germany 




Norway 


- 1 






Subtotal 


40 


►tate representstl 


^e" briefings on Request 






* Montana 


- 1 


Washington 


D.C. - 


* Iowa v 


■ 1 


Idaho 








Subtotal 


C7 



16. Material availability brochure distribution Subtotal 620 

V ^ ^ Total V 111,908 



In eisance we eormunlcated with over 111^000 persons who, expressed 
interest irj what we were 'accomplishing.: 



I 



I 
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' ' ' .' ■ Qbjfectlve 12 : To evaluate effectlyehess of project pt-oeessas arid - ' 
■ - - . products , • \ ■ I.. 

. Project eviluation will be fully covered in Chapter III, "Evaluation' 



.Activities and Results."- v 



I Objective 13i ' To utilize najtlonal advisors ttid consu l tant s 

■ ■ • r ' ■ .. • • .\^ '' ' ■ ■ ■ 

A National Advisory Committie assisted projecf- staff through 
" duration Of the pro jlct. Appendix ?i cdntains a listing of cpmmlttee 
^ mambers. These nine persons could speak fdr the key populations^ which 

:^ the project was designed to, assis They pet twice during the projet 

I Appendix 22 contains Hthe minutes of thps 

^ ' Consultants were involved at various points throughout the project. 

I ; N References to the activities In wHch they participated are made the 

^ appropriate objectives. * * 



Objective 14 : To, prepare quarterly » annual i and final reports for USOE ., 
Four quarterly reports and one annual report were submitted to USOE 
during She project. This final report represents the completion of the 



I 

I 

i 

^objectTve. In addltiont twenty-three monthly deviation^report|/were sub- 
H mftted to the sponsor by , the consortium director. 

I 

\ ■ 
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' < Undar?^ the, National Center's contrtCt with tht Amtfloftn^tt^ftnal Assocla- 
tlon (AVA) 8- very cornp1ex eyalua;t1on design was carried out. Evaluations re- 
gardl'ng the pITpt test and National Training Workshop were presented earl.ler 

■ %; i ' = . . ■ '. ■ ,' ' - , : ■ ' ' ■■ . . t / ' i ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' t. % ' '* 

In this Teport. this evaluatldn report Centers on the reglonat workshops and 
state level workshops. T^ie following Is a sijninary of the overall evaluAtlon- 
report pireDared tiy*AVA. _ 

Introduction - 

Dr. Jane tipward-Jasper, of APGA, was Nsponslble for th|<des1gn and man- 
agdment tif the training for the regional and st^te trainers. Dr. Linda Phillip 
Jones vMSrCbntrac ted by APGA to oversee the training of the state trainers. 

^^i^trnd the evaTuatlon forms for the national trainers* workshops and 
Antrlcan Institutes for Research (AIR) daslgned the eyalMatlon forms used at 
the state and local levals--the forms compiled and analyzed InHhIs report. 




Procedures 

'In order to assess the inipact of this project's materials and pro%sses*. 
five evaluation. forms were developed to be completed by training partlcl^nts. 
ThuSt an fmportant note at the outset Is that this evaluation, essentially, 
is based upon -tHfi responses of participants who conveyed, through forms, their 
Judgements about their project experiences. This evaluation Is a compilation 
and 'synthesis of the responses' of participants since, at this tfme, It Is im- 
possible to determine' the project impact on communities in terms of career 

guidance programs ^ ^ ^ , , ^ 

I. _ ■■■■ ■ ' 

CSples of the five forms are attached. They include: 
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. Participant Information^ Summry^ -'Saeking deniographic Information such 
as ssKpi. ethnic iti(t SXper^ InfornMitipn relative, to tr^ning,^ leflslation, 

educatioii and potitions haldi : ^ ^ 

; Z* & 3, ^ Competency Survey for Training Teams (Pre and Post) - -assessing 
present compatanctt^ and perceiving importante of cowpfitenciei relative' to . 
career guidance pi^grams (thirteen coiripitency stitemirtts) ; 

4, Training Process Review Form- ^seeking participant reactions to the 
content materlal^f instructional TO wrkshop l-eaderss Overall (pos 
and negative) reactions and recpmmtndations; and 

5^ GheckTist fbr Assessing Training Action Forms p ^-^gesyhi^, the degree 
to whidh each of five criteria Were met In the preparation of action plans to 
Implement career guidance programs In ccgmiihltles. The five critlTia were 
training objectives s training activities, task ais^gnm^hts, implementation 
details and evaluation strategies: Pafrticlpants also/^arve their overall ra- 
tings of the ^lajns^ ^ > [ 

The An^ican Vocat^^i; AssociatlOT provided all ^tNilners with appropri- 
ate numbers of forms and self-addressed envelopes in wh/ch the ctompleted 
forms weiifi returned to AVA headquarters. With the ag^itance of a data proc- 
essing CQwipanyt the responses to each item on each form were tallied by hand^ 
Since insufficient numbers of variance and individual pre and post comparisons 
as originally planned^ mr% Impossible to performt aggregate numbers are re- 
ported.^ ManJ^ forms were Incomplete. ^ 
' Totals returned wire: - ' ^ 

L Participant Infonration Sumnary— 372 

2. 5 Pre Competency Survey—420 -h 

3. Post ^mpetency Survey— 350 

m ' . 



■ ,4,. Training Process Rev^ew"380 ' ' . . 

,'.*5.." ChiBckllat for Action RUhs--70 - 

Summaries Qf Forms/Data Returned 

. ^ ^articiwntsl Appendtx 23 Includes an overall s unwary of the. particl- 
pants nationwide as wfTI a^ a breakdown of partlfil pants in each of the fpur 




regions. ^ noted, an even spltt of irajes and females partiClpatedV iii^tly 

eaucaslanr (296;); A sizable majority of the partljci pants held the masters 

<214> and dpctoral (104)^ degrees. Most (214) had had«^*%xtens4ve experience 

In trainlngi and many (189) had had "extensive' experience*^ In learning about 

career guWance and helping to develop one or mora^ programs. Fewer- (g4) had 

had "extenslva. experience" In legl^latloni while 101 had "average experience" 

In that area. A le^rge number were either helvlly^H^ (124) 

Involved In helping to Improve career guldancp programs^ A summary of cur- ^ 

>ent positions held follows:; ' A . . 

115 - primary guidance practitioner/counselor ' • 
93 - secondary guidance practltlonar/counselor ; 
95 - primary counselor aduc|itor/staff developer/professor 
56 - secondary counselor educator/staff developer/ 
95 * primary state£federa] government admlnlstratbr 
15 -^Secondary state/federal government administrator 
36 - primary homemaker . 
41 - secondary homemaker 

38 - primary prfvate consultant - 
71 - secondary private consultant / 

Thus, a general summary, can be drawn of participants as having had^W^ 
vaneed education and currently practicing in, some aspect of guidance and 
counseling* Overall, and by region, the participants were primarily white 
and experienced In guidance training' and ^programsr Very few general conmunlty 
and lay people participate^. ' . ^ 

Pre Competency Form : ApDendix 24 indicates the results of 420 pre tests 
returned. Since this number /Is much higher than the number ^ participants' ' 
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fprms received,' we' must ^nclude that some of ;the pegpla who fi Hid out these 



forms did hot subsequently- attend the workshops. Significant from the returned 

fdrms was the fact that 113 wfre not eomp^tent and 132 wera minimally competent 
in describing in detail the goals, activities and participants of the projecti 
129 vfere not competent and 95 wtrf minimally exjalainlng the gen- 

eral content of the project's graining materlaTsr 107 were not cpmpetent and 
116 were minimally competent 1n identi^lng the major components of the project's 
plannlng-action, model ^for cbmp^ehensiy career guidance programs. Most thought 
they were yery competent or exceptionally competent in the other ten.categorles. 
Al so* most. thought that it was fafrly important on very Important for change 
agents t^'mprove their level of knowledgei attitude or skill In terms of the 
competency statements. . ^ 

Fjrom the above* 1t can be concl^uded that It wpiild havt helped many par* 
ticlpants if they had known more abQUt the project and its objectives before 
the workshops*- if they had received more information on the project. Several 
of the pre forms contained questions regaling the program and wha^t was expec- 
ted of them. Some of the participants did not reply to all the questions; 
thereforft^ the numbers vap, ' < ^ 

ThuSi In ah overall senses the participants can be seen, before tm train* 
'Ing, as relatively competent In the major skill areas of planning, sWportlyig, 
implementings operating and evaluatTng; howevers as would be expected, they/ 
felt relatively incompetent In terms of this particular project-- Its^bj^tives 
and procedures. ^ / 

Post Compete ncj^ Form : A total of onl^ 350 forms (70 less than the pre 
forms) were received, T+iese forms Indicated that less people were not compe- 
tent or minimally competent in describing the goals, activities and partici- 
pants of the project, explaining the general content of the proj^4**'s training 



• inateriaTs dnd Ident^^ planning- 
;aet ion model. Hoyiieyer, there, were some who indicated at the bottom of the 

• form that' they were stm not sure as to the project's goals or what was ex- 
peqted of them. ! . , . < . ■ • • - ' . 

^ ■.. . ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . ' '. ' ' . ' " ■ ■ 

Although therfe were less post forms than pre forms, more peopTe indicated 
"not competent" on the jfcst forms in several categories. These Were: identify 
posstble training needs (13-15)'i develop local guidance program implementation" 
plan (21-26); 1mplem|n:t.spl^t care guidance program, activities '(20^25); and ' 
evaluate career guidance program (19-25). " 

. Other categories had-the same number of people stating "not competent.'' 
These, were: Wr.ite paragraph descrip^on on training techniques (18); Develop 
training action- plan (26);, and Operate career guidance program (29). However, 
by prorating the post forms to the number of pre forms, these figures would 
be much highfet' (16%), In general , on the '^ost forms the impprtance jfjhange 
agents improving their level of knowledge, attitude or skill In terms of the 
competency statements was rated fairly important or very important. 

Appendix 25 indicates the overall and regional responses en the 350 post 
tests returned. : ^ ' . 

Cotflparlson of Pre and Post Forms : A vaTid comparison of the pre and post 
forms is difficult due to the 16% decrease in the number of post forrns received. 
In order to review thise figures in the fairest manner, two sets of comparisons 
were made. In Appendix 26, Charts 1 and 2 offer the comparisons by proWting 
the post forms (adding 161 of the pre forms to the post forms). Chart 3, 
Appendix 26, shows a straight comparison of figures for each of the thirteen 
items. . 

By prorating. Chart 1 of Appendix 26 shows "a substantial increase in 
people who were "less,, competent" after the workshop: 38.46% in identifying 



posslblt training needs-, 27.771 tn writing a paragraph description of the 
training ticMnl'qMis I 26/921 in developing a trairilng action plan; 47.361 in 
deuelopfrig local guidance prbgram iniplefnentt^^ piarintng a 

Career guidance program; 50.001 in impleinenting select career guidance pro- 
gram ^ct1v1tte# and 27.581 1n operating career guidance program. Wheo, taking 
the ."not compitent" and ^minimally competent'' together, the picture looks ' 
better. There were slight .Increases' for those In planning career guidance 
programs (2.85%), implementing select career guidance program activities 
(6.52%), operating career guidance programs (5.20%) and evaluating career, 
guidance programs (1.83%)/ . , ^ 

Thus, on a prorated basis, by building in a projection factorr l^he work- 
shops dld^ not do much to improve the competencTes of those who were not, qr 
mi nImaVly, competent. This would be true for at least those who/were not . 

competent at alU ^ 

In a straight comparison of forms returned (Chart 3 of Appendix 26), 
the number of "not competent" 4pd1cators stayed the^same or actually increased 
after training in items 3, 5, 6, 9, 11* 12, and 13--more than half of the com- 
petehcles. However, in combining actual returns for "not competent" and 
"minimally competent, """"the numbers decreased as a result of training in all 
cases. 

The results are much more positive. among those who initially rated them- 
selves as "vary competent" or "exceptionally competent." * More participants 
marked these two levels in all categories after the workshops. The increase 
among the --exceptionan^j competent" was especially significant. 

As Indicated on Chart 2 of Appendix 26, on a prorated basis, increases 
were especially high in expressions of competence in areas including: ability 
to describe objectives of project (72.44%); ability to explain content of 



training rMtir1alS(53.33«)/i|^ ability W identify major compohents of the 
plaiinlng-^ctlon model {68; 681). ■ : ^; 

On the straight figure comparison (Chart 3 of Appendix 26), Increases as 
well as dtcreasfs in tf^petency were exhibited. Increases occurred in areas 
such-as describing the project, summarizing the major faatures of planned 
change, explaining the content of training materials, idenlifying the major 
components of planrilng-action models and planning career guidance programs. 
However, decreases 1j| compittncies appMred tn^^ possible training 

needs and implementing, 6perat1ng* and evaluating career guidance programs/ 

Comcarning participants' perceivid importance of change agents Improving 
thiir level flf competencies, actual numbers af returns (nOt prorated) indicated 
less importance \after the workshops*. And, when prorated, the difference Is 
even larger. A decrease in perceived Importance was indicated for competent 
files such as describing the objectives of the project (unimportant pre 4 
and po$t22; very important pre 241 and post 192), writing training action 
plans (unimportant pre 9 and post 21; very Important pre 273 and post 230) and 
planning a £areer guidance program (unimportant pre 21 and post 24; very im- 
portant pre^309 and post 223). .Other categories showed similar res |3onses/^ 

Tratining Process Review Form : Appendix 27 Indicates participants \/scale 
ratings in areas including content material , instructional methods, workshop 
leaders/trainers and general reactions, "Open-ended" questions were answered 
concerning recommended improvements, useful aspects of the workshop, bother- 
some aspects and an overall rating*^ 

As can be seen by the figures, the workshops were generally rated quite 
pos1t1vely--st1mulating and valuable. Small group* discussions, group demon- 
strations and question and answer periods were especially effective. Leaders 
mre well prepared, eas 3 ly understood, organiEed, concise, enthusiastic, group 
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effectl^ and motivating. While most participants felt they had acqijlred; 
ne^ knowledge and were* glad' they attended, most also felt that the workshops 

coul0 be Improvid. *, ' 

Reconmendatlons for Improvenf^t by participants included: . 

- Cormunlcati regularly with u =^ * 

~- Send us all the materials prior to workshops 

Written inaterlal might be better If corisolidated and indexed 



- More ti mi for the worksf 

- Fewer trainers ^fqr small groups 
more resource sharing between participants 



- A clear-cut definition of where we are going and if a need exists 
for this effort, based on facts and survey information 

^ % . ^ ' ■ \ _ - ' ' ' . • 

Useful things learned included: 

- New and Innovlltlv^ ideas 

- The scope and purpose of career guidance programs 

- Usable, workable, manageable material^, 

- Meeting and mixing with other career guidance personnel 

That there is a national effort to spotlight career guidance 
on a community-wide basis ■ 

- The conGern and Involvement By other group members. 

- Insight* in group dynamics - » - 

IM overall rating of the workshops tended toward excenent. 

Checklist for Assessing Training Action Plans : Only seventy some forms 
were returned. Five criteria were being used to assess training plans. These 
were training objectives, training activities/methods, task assignment, imple- 
mentation details and evaluation strategies. Most of the participants who 
returned this form indicated for all five criteria that three or four standards 



/ .were^;met. " ■" " ■■■ ' .'■ ■ 

■ Regional Braakdown ; : The wrkshops were also anei1^ the foil owing 

•.region^'j' "''ti':- ■• 

North Atlantic - Conntctlciit, Delaware, Washington D.C., Maine, Maasachu- 
. setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York » Pennsylvania 
, Rhpde Island, VeifTnont, Puerto Rico j 

Southern - Alabama, Arkansas i Florida, Georgia, Kintucky, ^ 

' / Maryland, Mississippi, NorthCarolina, South CaroTina, 

, . Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia , . 

MtaBIlt - niinOls, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 

. • ■ ' Missouri, NebHasks, North Qakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

' ' . South Dakota, Wisconsin 

Western - Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii i Idaho, 

Montana, Niyada,*^JiW Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
' " Wyoming j ■ \ ' \ 

Participants were divided by regions as follows:^ Western 87 (48 female, 
39 male); North Atlantic 77 (41 female, 36 male h Soutltern 109 (47 female,^ 
62 maleh and Midwest 99 (49 female, 50 male). With the exception of not 
enough time available and whether or not the workshops needed Improvement^ 
there Is very little difference by region compared to the summary of the four. 
Participants in the Western region were most critical f twenty said there had 
not been enough time and sixteen said the workshop needed Improvement. 

In all, however, little variation resulted among regions. (See Appendices 
for. regional breakdowns.) 
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General Obsarvatlons About the Training Workshops ' 

in attempting to assess the effectiveness of the training wbrkshops 
in , light of the objectives of the project and based upon the evaluation foms 
returned^ a.number of questions arise. ^ ^ 

First, ihe original plan call ed^ for a total pf rtiore than 510 state and 
local participants to be tralnedt However^ only 3^2 participant Infortnatlon 
forms ind 380 trainlrig process forms >ere received 1(420 pre and 350 post, 
forms)* While some trafning remained to take place\late in June and in July, 
considerably more than half of the training had occurred by the time of data 
tabulation (mid-May), Thus, unless 510 people attended the workshops and 
6ne-th1rd did not return the forms, it appears that the project did not reach 
the number of people as planned* It would appear that for various reasons we 
were about ninety parsons short of our goal* 

... Second, most of the participants were professional educators* Very few 
indicated their primary position as representative of a parent (28)i elected 
official or staff member ,gf. one (16), religious group (16), employee of a 
private business or representative of a labor union or group (4)» representa- 
tive of a service club (13), employee of a total public agency (32), homemaker 
(36) or private consultant (38), Thus, relatively few connunlty and lay per- 
sons became involved in the training process* 

Third, this project has at its heart the purpose of community planning 
and action* Yet, only seventy checklists for action plans were submitted. On 
the averagei only eight people were trained In each state. What sort of im- 
pact will, this have .on states such as New York, Texas, California and Alaska? 
Will communities actually continue the multiplication of trainers; and, more 
importantly, based upon these limited numbers of participants, wfll career 
guidance .programs actually be created in qommunittes? 
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Finally, the overall question of follow-up is imniinent. Clearly, compe- 
tencies as well as materials did not reach full levels' of development in all 
areas. The training process Itself was extremely well received and reported; 
however, the actual development of skills and likelihood of future creation 
of community programs remain in question at this stage. 



C H A P T E R IV 
Conclusions 

Due to the diverse nature of the objectives established /or thls^^ject, 
the most reasonablm means of stating conclusions is to discuss them within the 
context of each separate objective. This information is presented below. 

Objective 1 : To systematically identify and characterize the relevant 

previsions of titles .of P.L, 94'482 and other selected . 
federal and state legislation affecting guidance . 

C onclusions 

It is important to note that this objective was treated as priority 
throughout the project perwd. We utilized the expertise of the American Voca- 
tlonal AssQciation (AVA)* state supervisors of guidance and key members of the 
Government Relations Committee of the American Personnel and Guidance Assocla^ 

tion in the selection and analysis of legislation, rules and regulations and 

_ , % 

state plans and /procedures. The resultant module appears to be highly valued 
In that 1t has been rated by our regional and state trainers as the most unique 
and useful competency module of the project set. Oyer 1,000 modules have been 
printed and distributed to persons involved In the project. In addition, we 
have received calls from the National Governors' Assoc1at1on,\ NOfCC, ^SOICC 
directors* CETA leadership, job service leaders and project directors in the 
areas of corrections, Indian education, sp^mI education and the handicapped. 

The legislative analysis ^uld have b'^timpfoved with additional time 
and resources. Once the researchers were in the process of accomplishing the 
tasks, the magnitude became apparent. The sheer size and volume of the federal 
laws and support documents alone was' a project in itself.. ItjWas for this 
reason that too 1 ittle^effort was applied to the state legislative analysis 
which resulted in very limited output, 



If] essence, the project concluded that there indeed are numerous explicit 
and' almost* unlimited implicit references to career guidance, counseling 
placement follow- up and follQW-through programs and services within each. and 
among all of the eleven laws studied. It also became evident t^t 4^Hs^^f^ 
ficult to easily trace the effects of federal l&ws into each of the states^ 
The problems we faced were identifying and gaining commitments from those in- 
dividuals at the state level who knew something about and/or worked with the 
law as It was being implemented or translated through state plans or policies.^ 
We tried to work through knowleclgeable state supervisors of guldance^but it 
became apparent that their range of involvement and knowledge was limite4-JiQ^ 
only educational laws. 

In summary, a mpre comprehensive effort needs to be directed at the state 
level legislative issue with the posslbil ity of util izing a few case studies 
rather than attempting a national propl'e. In addition^ there are numerous 
other federal laws, especially thosw that are n^t educationally focused, that 
should be analyzed in any future material revtslons. 

Objective 2; To identify planninqt developing^ Implementing and accoun - 
ting competencies required of career guidance personneK 

Cuncl u_b 1 unb | 

The prDject fta^ riia4c very cr'eUlLic advQiiLte^ LOwai ds Lha 1 dcrt L I T I c a L I un 

ur a t.r^^J1b1e set of eritr> levfcl and iiiQ^t wrlLlyat COniHC i cnw 1 riettU^d by a 

cfeb wa^i iiiOSt Luniplfete ^nd ha& baa alii Lm^u ^upfj^i Led b> i^uii^^u I Ljtn Ls . pr u 
fesslundl dssdCiatlun leaders and periuruiel it.vglved tn Lho pruJcCL 

A ict.urid most blyriifluanL advancenient has been uhe devdiupinent uf ttain 
Ing units related to each of the Identtftfed ^Itt «.urnpttteiici es , In thla way, 
persons who arti respunsible for tralnlny at either- the prefer vice or Inser 
vice level can select training related to learner needs. 
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Ideally» these competincies* should have gone through a more intense^na- 
tional credibnity review but time or resource did not allow for such research. 

In summaryj the project has provided the field a credible list of compe- 
tenqies and related self-assessment and training program materials, ^It is 
believed that these materials relate to the needs of personnel employed in 
educational settings, CETA* job servfCetT^^ndustry, business, labor and other 
groups that provide guidance services. 

Objective 3 : To identify^ select and describe existing career guidance 
program materials in relationship to competencies required 
^ " ^y guidance pers onnel. 

Conclusions ' ^" 

The project conducfied a very credible national search 1n an attempt to 

identify available CQmpetency-based materials. While It became obvious that 

most commercial g state and local materials have not been developed around spe= 

c1f1c competencies, we did develop a procedure to draw useful relationships. 

The most useful ^function of this ndtlonal search was how these (iidter;ia]b 

influenced the numerous project module authors. Each author received and was 

asked to use extensively up to fifteen products in the competency area being 

considered, careful revlewe?^ uf all prujegL iifujijles^ Lfiub, will find a 

i 

significant influence of these materlali in ttm text anJ trdiiMng lebbon^ 

Additionally, bev^^ral uf Lhest; produt.Ls w^»e belet.ttfd, purghaaed In 
quantity and prj^ided as mudu I e ) Suppur t inatet'lal^ tu all itaLlunal ai»d ffeMiw..^i 

trainers.fr Th/s effort will be more completely de^scr ibed within tlic cuncluilun 
sectlun listed ds Ubj.ectlve #6 

If such a search were to be Lunductcd ayain, u would be i ^jt^yinhienu^d it\6i. 

0 a computerized literature search should be Included as a teghnlque to 

identtfy pertinenC resources 

u future projects call for a competency babeu docunitfia uf abaLro^^ted 

# 
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materials. This handbook of annotated products would serve as an 
excellent resource to program planners and training leaders. 

Objective 4 ^ To develop and disseminate a general audience project 
brochure and information mate^rts . 

Conclusions 

In addition to articles published in APGA's tabloids 5uidepost , and AVA 
publications^ project staff designed and produced a project factsheet in news- 
letter format.' Project informationj including support, organization^ purposes 
and expected outcomes were described fully in the factsheet. 

The factsheet was the source of many inquiries staff received about the 
project* It was an extremely effective means of communicaticig to concerned 
Individuals about project information. The strongest indica^tor of this effec- 
tiveness was the continual demand for the newsletter. To meet the demand ^ 
project staff made two unscheduled printings of the newsletter which raised 
the total dissemination effort to approximately 7,000 mailings. 

It can be concluded that the news letter method for comnunlcating project 
activities be continued and that future printings be doubled. It was also 
found that the malllny list should be expanded to Include more non educatlonar 
InstT tutlons . ' 

[he yetterd j auUicrice bruLhure wa^ Ur uppcd fr Ofn tUu pryJecL^b i^uupc Of 
wut K dutf to a la^k uf flndncicil rebuu»\.ei 

Objec 1 1 ve b : ^[o Ug_v^ I up p r Qjc w i ^ ' -j.' * dii^^l 

Coric 1 usl un& 

Operating Witfiln the LUriLepLuol T i aJMi^r^gi K uf plaiHiliuj. .I,,.,..! u ^ tin 
pltfinentlng, operatlriy and eValuatlny, the prujcLL htaff develQped di^ yuiUancfc 
progrdntfii ng competency btatementi. Ihese aie bubaunied under forty- twu Lumpe- 
terncy* areas' (e. g, , Identifying and planning needed changes, team building. 



providing consul tatioris) which, in turn, are categorized within the five domajnB 
and;may serve a number of client groups (e.g., youth,* adults, drug abusers, '''^ 
the elderly) in a variety rT^settings* 

Based on the final set of competencies, a set of thirty-one guidance 
training modules were produced. Each module presents one to four competency 
areas. and is a self-contained training handbook for the competency area which 

it addresses. Each module contains explanatory text, appropriate references 

" / 

to additional materialSi individual and group learning experiences and a 

glossary. The modules packaged in appropriate groupings represent the train- 

_ .. 

ing tiandbook. 

To accomplish the development of the thirty-one guidance training modules, 
the project utilized twenty-four approved special project consultants to as- 
sist in module development. 

To assure quality module development, the folluwlny steps were taken. 

1, A set of module development guidelines wdb prepdred and used by all 
developers. ^ 

A staff member was asbigned to Lourdlnate each rrTodule. 
J. Weekly phone Lunrnun 1 Cdt1 uii with au thu r^ wdb coridut^ted 
4. Pour modules were reviewed by nu]\ proJe^L bid ft at the Nuiiiinai 

Ccfiter 

D A iliudulc t;diLui ft I r 

b An evaluaLion CApcrL, Ul HlvJ«ai*i u^ii, la ( ^ ,ijy\izvji^d ull H.i.ltJlii. 

Lu assure qudllty and L.ufUlfiully of all evaludLiun se^.tiun^ 
/, An Inservice trdinlng expert. Or, tarl Moore, reviewed the ttahihuj 

Section of dll modules using a beL uf ^/rM^ria and yuidelinei. 
0 All modules were reviewed by tfie u]^^l' b twerity five pilot te^L 

tedm members and revision data wer^ collected 
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9/ All modules were tested at the National Training Workshop and revi- 
sion data were obtained* . 
Lastly, it was decided to develop a 32nd module for use specifically by 
the trainers. The Trainer's Manual was designed to help the trainer understand 
the total training package and to orovide ideas on workshop pre-assessment, 
workshop planning* pacing and operation. 

To date* a significant number of requests for the modules (1,100) has 
Indicated the need for the modules in the field and the excellent quality of 
them, ThereforBs it can b& concluded that: 

0 the use of expert authors in the development of modules is arl effec- 
tive method and should be continued in the future 
0 the information included in the modules is timely and of Interest to 

guidance personnel in a variety pf settings 
0 the modules were adequately pilot tested and the content of format 

presenta^tlon is useful and valid 
In additioji to the above conclusions, one recomniendation regarding module 
development is appropriate. Module authors need to have an Initial orienta- 
tion and/or deadline meeting as opposed to communlcatlriy totally via 11*^11 
Formating and purpose are most crlticdl anU all developer b need to be clea» 

/ s 

and LonslstenL on these iabue^ 

Objective 0* ^I^^MH HM^h^Mi: ^^'^''^^LIM i^iLilii' i ili^ki* 1^!^ 

Concl usions 

As reported aa? Me» , U (O) ^^i wJJutS wer e ^eleyteU t i um Lhc rc.li .1 

our national product b^ar^h (ubjei.ttve 3) Lu be pu?Lhased and d1 ss^iiitnaLc j 
the project's naLluridl and reylunal tralnt;»5 Ifieac niateriala were feMecLlv^ 
of the realizatluri thai maLerials eAl^i thai are niosL appropr iate t^^ Lhc c.un» 
petencies selected by the project. In those modules related to tfie ^eip€t&d 
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support mateflals, development was based upon expanding the knowledge provi- 
ded in order to not duplicate past developments. In essence, the modules * 

related closely to the support materials through a full set of references. 

Secondly, the pro^ct staff concluded that an overall project orienta- 
tion media piece was needed. This was decided because the project' was ser- 
ving numerous non-professional ly trained guidance providers. The resultant 
slide/tape presentation fully describes the project purposes and how guidance 
and counseling could best be delivered to a wide range of audiences based upon 
their^un1qu# needs. 

As a result of the testing and use of this iHde/tdpe presentatiun, we 
conclude that: 

0 the use of the slide/tape is an effeLtlve technique in tralniny 
0 the slide/tape was adequately tested and its content and approach 
are val Id 

o the decision to produce a pruf^ssl Ofia I i y devduped filyh nual Uy 
fllmstrip was sound and cost-effective 

Objective 7. l£ pi jo^ Lest hdndbuuk and tj:;£ln|iij^ ing ter 1a1 b . 

Conclusions 

The pilot test Involved twenty- four (24 ) patti^. 
Wasfilngxon, D^CT a ea who had workiny knuwledye arid bkillh in i^aree* 9uiJdn4.c; 
proyramb and ififurnidtlun Iht or iginal twelve (id) u^^.uyaDun.al waUyuf U;* 

of participants were expanded to include recorTiHfinddUunb by the r^uject Ad- 
visory Conmlttee. Those categories were- 1 

0 State Depai^ment Educational CoordinaLui 

0 Community College Dean for Student Serviv^^^a 

0 University Assistant Dean, College of Educai Imm aisd I lull tan L^ulw^i. 

0 Private Management Consultant , ■ ' 

0 DOL - sponsored Program Director ' ' V 

0 Marketing and Distributive Educati 
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0 Caragr Education Special ist 
Q High School. Counselor 
0 Community Career Counselor 
0 CETA Counselor 

0 County Government Research Specialist 

0 Regional PTA Coordinator 

0 ^gional Guidance Administrator 

0 Minister/Guidance Association President 

0 University Professors 

0 School Dis^ict Assistant Director of Guidance 
0 Public Schob^ Guidance Consultant 
0 High School Principal 

0 University Researcher in Cdunseling and Personnel Services 
0 Doctoral Student/Research Assistant 
0 Vocational Teacher 

The pilot tasing period ran approximately one week. T^e participants cnet 
for a full day of orientation and did independent reviews of materials during 
the following week. They then reconvened for a half-day session. While the 
original plan was to review tralDlng methodology as well, the pilot test con- 
sisted mainly of a review and critique of key project materials, primarily 
certain modules, the training manual and the slide/tape presentation. 
Module Review and Critique 

Overall* the comments were extremely favorable. Repeated remarks were 
made relative to the relaxedj open atmosphere of the training and of the en- 
thuslasmt organization and skilled control of the trainers. Some concern was 
expressed for the lack of time and the procedure for assigning modules--many 
felt that the factur analysis/inatr 1m, based heavily un preference, wd^teU tuu 
much time and energy--dnd that direct abblgnmertts ^fiuuld have bec^n niaJG Very 
positive thouyhts were expressed conger nlriy Lfie prepa^aLlun and ^L.uLLufu uf 
the WurkShup and the awhl eveinefJt uf the ubjtctlveb In ail^ Lfie 
indicate, the tralnlny process received very hlyh niaikb 

In Qefier'a I , sever d I r esuitb and COnc I uSl urib K.at\ be iiiaJe as ruliuv^a 



u The bas 1 hand leap faced in the p i 1 u l Le^ L Wdb Ifie I ate arrival, and 
In audie caiea the absence, uf certalf) tralnlny iiiuduliiS hcfiedyleU fur 
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review* Last-minute raneuvers such as printing and mailing necessita- 
ted quick thinking and replanning. This situation led td the rather 
cunibersome approach to module distribution (based heavily on prefer- 
ence as opposed^ to origirtally planned.^ssignments), 
0 Timing presented a second limitation 1n that tKe group did not have an 
opportunity (except for one exercise) to test training methodology-- 
no time was available^ for instance, to experiment with learning ex- 

i periences in the modules. Also* timing was a problem for many pilot- 

/■ 

testers in that a week was inadequate for the amount of work involved 
In the reylew/critiques at the careful level of attention which they 
wanted to devote. 

0 A tremendous amount of information and recommendations were received 
in both written and oral forms. During the week of review, the pilot- 
testers wrote extensive comments in the margins and all over the ma- 
terials (modules* Tra1ner*s Manual , *1 1de/tape script). The review 
forms were filled with valuable assessments ^which enabled the compi- 
lations and revision plans to be done, 

0 During the three-group rotation sessions on the second hrlday, a 
great dea\ of feedback was received through discussions among parti- 
cipants and staffs In addition, through this group interchdnge, cri- 
tical feedback and recommendations were recleved concernlnu the ina-= 

I J ■ 

terlals In relation to training ^M^n and methodology* 
A conclusion can be drawfi as to the pivotal Impact which the pilot tebt 
made on the project. An extremely comprehensive and expert analysis was done 
of material s* and to a lesser degree, training proce;]ures. Important discov= 
eries as to the need for change were made and valuable advice as^to the con- 
tent of that change was provided. 
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Objective 8 :, To conduct a national workshop . 
Cone 1 us ions 

A list of potential national trainers was compiled. Individuals from 
the North Atlantic* Southern, Midwestern and Western regions of the country 
were included* The qualifications of each nominee were reviewed in comparison 
to established criteria. 

Twelve (12) national trainers and two alternates were selected. Next* 
APGA obtained commitments from each trainer for the duration of the project. 

The national workshop was held in November 1979, The major goal of the 
^ workshop was to expose the trainers to important project materials and avail- 
able resources which woul^ ciid them in organizing and conducting four regional 
workshops* j 

It Is concluded that: 

0 future workshops should be extended in length or time reallocated to 
enable participants to delve into workshop/project materials and re- 
sources 

0 continual efforts should be exerted to ensure that educators do not 

dominate a project which is targeted to a variety of populat4ons 
0 the use of national trainers to facilitate and monitor regional work- 
shops is an effective quality control teehnlque. Consideration should 
be given to the use of natlKDnal trainers at each level of trdlning. 
In essence, the concept of a national franchising of trainer^, beginning 
at the national levels Is a most acceptdble technique, it was becaube of the 
national trainers' credibility and expertise that much of the project's effec- 
tiveness can be attributed. 

Objective 9 : To conduct four regional workshops . 
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CQncluslons 

Criteria were ' estabi i shed for the selection of regional trainers* A list 

of possible participants was compiled by the American Personnel and Guidance 

Assoc 1 a t1 on tra i n 1 ng coord 1 na tor . 

Resumes and other -pertinent information on each potential regional trainer 

were arranged by state (two trainers were selected from each state). The 

qualifications of each potential regional trainer were reviewed against the 

established criteria. The top two individuals for each state were identified 

a^r tentative regional trainers. 

f'^ :Tin essence, the conclusion was that the use of a regional franchise con- 

cep| was most effec^ye. In this way, the most expert state representatives 

could be capacitated to become full advocates and agents for such a project. 

Like the national trainers, the regional representatives were the spine of 

the project* Without their commitment and expertise the project would have 

failed its expectations. 
% 

Objective ID ; To conduct and evaluate stj^e level workshops , 
Concl usions 

Without question, the three-phase train the trainer approach to national 
training goals within a limited time framfe and budget is very effective. Dur- 
ing the process, the design contains opportunity for each person to build 
their competence because they continue to learn 1n each successive trdining 
step in which they are involved. Besides increased competence In training 
methodology and the substance of the training modules, the design also pro- 
vides for career guidance program advocacy because each trainer is put in a 
position of selling concepts and practice to their learners. 

On the other hand, if the project intent was high level training In each 
of the competency areas, the des1gn» as used, failed. First of all, by using 
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a frarfchlse of trainers, varying degrees of commitments and expertise are ' 
reflected 1n each workshop. It is possible that in some cases the trainer 
knows less than the learner about some aspects of the material being taught. 
This problem is expanded each time the next level of training is conducted. 

In addition, the concentration of effort ends up being on learning and prac- 

I, 

ticing training techniques leaving little time for ^^ompetency building on 
the career guidance program content areas. 

This same conclusion is offered in relation to workshop evaluation. 
Rather than having a systematic control of the introduction of evaluation 
purposes, administrative methods and data analysis requirements, all evaluation 

■ 

was placed in the hands of regional and state trainers. Sharirjg eva 1-^x1 on 
responsibilities with over ninety persons is bound to cause inconsistencies 
In the data reported. Ideally, a project staff person would have been at each 
training site and provided the quality control. < 

The true test or final concl ub iQn( b ) uuncernlng the ubjeuLlve CuuIJ upily 
be formed after one to two years after the project termination. The primary 
purpose of the objective was to build 626 trained and readied individuals 
a\\% iOl Ledins that wuuld prumute aoJ i.au5e a great t ipple Liainlny effect uver 
time. Wti bee evidence that the actiun pi drib develuped by ca^h taaui are nuw 

belliy Imp 1 enitiii Lc J IL I3 Luu eai ly Lm JeLennliic IT Lhi^it ^^lati^ a 1 u fully tu> 
p 1 difJe 1 1 Lcid a I id/ u I 4; 'spaiuJc J p I u ^ dt L c t jii ) - ^ I ! 1 y wtia I f f . I L li 1 i 1 ich t j a i n I ny I 

\ 

fid V 1 ny 

Cufig 1 us tuna 

Initial lyt pi.jjc.. i . iji f r pljmntJ I.- . Ju.. I \i ^ ^^^tl • 

aeiiilnatlon conftr efiCe However, bine, this ubjtfv tlvv= nad very tti^ Jt I 1 
dttdLhed tu it, it was expected Lfiat e^^fi per bun attendiny wuuid pay all uf 



his/her expenses. 

After considerable study, an option was developed to assure broader dis- 
semination and involvement at the same cost. Basically, the plan was to take 
the dissemination effort to the proposed audience rather than have them travel 
to us at their expense. The project staff Identified national forums where . 
key people typically meet and obtained space on their programs. The follow- 
ing list represents the sites and dates of the dissemination conferences. 

Association Convention Site pate 

American Vocational California December 1979 

Association 

American Personnel and Atlanta March 1980 

Guidance Association 

The agenda Included such topics as (a) an overview of the project scope 
of worki (b) the handbook contents; (c) the results of the national, regional 
and state training workshop; (d) how the project*s training materials could 
be used by the participants; (e) first steps on how participants can facili- 
tate the improvement of career guidance programming and (f) recommendations 
for action^ in the eighties. 

Based on the evaluation daia from the disseminatiun wurkshops, the fol- 
lowing Conclusions can be drawn: 

0 The workshop method was an effective methou fur couiniun Iwa L1 ng pTuject 
activities to Individuals representative uf various baukyif ounds dnU 
locales, 

0 Widespread dissemination of informatlun mater ia la I5 net^e^har^y to 

effect broad participation. 
0 The use of existing conferences as a forum for comnun1cat1 ng project 

activities is a cost-effective method for dissemination activities. 
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■ - o'' Of Semi nation woirkshops^'sre an effective technique for gtnfratlng Inter- 
est iln project products. ' r 

•■ ■ ■ . ; ''^ ^ , ' . \ : ' ■ 

Objective 12 ; To evaluate effectiveness of project processes afid products , 
Conclusloriis > ■ ' : ■ •.. \\\' 

' ■ ~ :I?j?ufff<vlent ijytentlon was' fliven/to project eyaluatlon; This mistake wis ■ 
. baj^ed upon S misunderstanding x1ty of the training design which 

included four levels of parsonneU (a) pilot testirs, (b) national trainers t 
(c) regionai trainers and (d^ statt level taam mimbers% The eyaluatlon de- 
signed ellled fori! pre andj pos competancys* reactions to 

V their tralriing'experiencai reacHons to^^^^^t^^ materials and rating of the 
' state teams' actidti pUnsv Real iilna that data collection 1/^as the rasponsi- 
biiity of |iationaf ^ind r^i'onal trainers and that wa ware deal Ing with over 
sixty $raf|l^^ was limited^ " > V 

y In thW future, projeets. should dfvalop greater control tachniques to 
assure more complete compl1|nce ta ayaluatio In addition, adcl1- 

tional foilow-ups 'shouTd '^ performed In ordaf' to collect a inore complete com- 
plement of data. 

" Lastly/ the tru^ test of project effectivaness Is what occurs after 

training^] ' This ts espieclalTy true within a project |fhich is deslgfted to de^ 

• /^'i " ' ■ ^ ^ ■ . ' ^ # ■ ^ ■ " ■ ■ - ..^ //.V 

velop future Action Plans . Future prpjects should Include a post-posft t^t 

•. evaluaticin task so that impact data could be collected twfelve to twenty-four 

months after the completion of any project effort. 

"' 'v. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • . ■ ' ' . 

• : Objective 13 ; To utilize national advisors and consultants . 

Conclusions * \. ' -w 

A group of outstahding individuals ripresenting various agencies and or- 
ganizations were identif1e| and approved to ?erve as the Nat16nal Advisory 




Coiplttee lor this project. The .coimil ttee met thpee 'tlmes during the course 

: . ■ . ■ ' . ■ . ■ " ^% *j , ; , • . 

of .the .project and provided IniSut on critical issues. - 

• ' ■ , . ■. , ■ h ' . '■'M:/, . \ , - ^ ■ , . 

' Spfecial consultants were ernployid at various ;t1mes;du^ 

specifically, to re\^W;the dfivelopment of competency s talents, and to develop 
thi cdttipetency' based m^^^ ^ : .^^ f"^^^^^-, . . 

, . It is concluded that the use of such cpnwlttees an^n|1viduals represen- 
ting a wide range of Interests tn career guidance, was an" effectiva means of ' 
providing direction to project and coordinating actiyitiei/'Furtherm tha 
use of selected consuTtants was crucial In'achievings in a-cbmprehensive m 
the designated scope of work, . ^ 

^ Objective 14 : -To prepare quarterly^ annual and final riports for ^USOE . 
Conclusions- \ , ^ 

The quarterly reports were comprehensive and submitted as scheduled. 
This final report represents the cdmpilations of all Interim reports and eval4i- 
atidn data. It 1s concluded that this project resulted in valuable researoh 
and development knowledge relative to the planning, supportingp Implementing, 
operating and evaluating of comprehensive career !gu1 dance programs* 



H'A P'f'f R-' V ;^ 
Future Reconvnendatldns 
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. A project of this magnltudte Always. r«ffults«|n a certain, numbtr of Insights 
1^4 recoimienclatlons for future reiearch, developmfnt and training. This project 
'Til no exception/ , O ■*•'■ '■'■^ 7 
V By 'co.nvei|.l)ig leaders from national , regional, state a^d local educational , 
1 abort buslHiess and other eoimo^ity agenclaSi the project provided o^fgort 
ties for all Involvad to ma|ce suggistionr for Improving and/or expanding pro- 
grams of career guidance. ^ ' v ' 

THfSe recommendations. Should be seen as reflecting the thoughts iof vari- 
ous independent groups^ They are clustered Into six citegorlfs: (1) pre- 
service and inservlce for guidance personnel; (Zj ciertlflcatlon; tij testlng^^ ■ 
of cofflpetenci' materials In,' varied settings; (4) future use of tfafned trainers; 
and (5) materials dissemination 



Preservlce and Inservlce for Guidance Personnel 

* Counselor Eduction jpreservtce Programs : Whtle the p^ject Involved 
a number of counselor educators^at various levets of tralrtihgi It 1s doubt- 
ful that little chifige will result In the currant CcunS^or education program^ 
These in vol ved 1nd1v1duals^pact#fipatad as coiicerned professibnalsi not as 
represehtatlvas of their ^mersjtles^ Because the use of competency-based 
training and the conceptf^f career guidance as a program has not been empha- 
sized In masters and doctoral progrlms, It is recorrwended that counselor edu- 
cator^ and others who train guidance personnel receive special training. Spe- 

.clal workshops and meetings sponsored by the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Educatior^-*1n CQoperatlpn with the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 



■ ^ 



the Asso^lattpn Of Cquns^^^ and State. Superyis National VocaX ' , ^ 

tional 6u1dincii.A$soc1at1on and the Guidance ' Voca- 4^^- 
tionaT Assqciatloftj is suggi#tedjis a vlablt appRRacfr.^ ^ ^ ^ 7 



in"adclit1on, the concept of Iftlgflratlnf Uiftensions^ o , 
.:anca pihograin training effort with ^tiacher edlicatlon training programs* should 
be ^amlned* If career guldancf 1s to be fully real ij^dVin our nation's schools 
"and other educational settlngSi teachers and guidance personnel must learn how 
they can and should help each othier in provi^^hg improved guidance to their 
cl lents.. 

Counsel or Edupa t1 on Insgrvice Programs i Another recommendation for the 
Improvement of current counselor educators Is the establishment of counselor 
trainer internship programs. Such an Internship program will keep practicing 

counselor trainers current with ^nging issues, research, technology and 

' \ ^ '''^ ^^^^^ - ■ ■ ■ ^ " '"^^ ^ 

methodology* ThrOCign a -wld^ variety of Infield type learning experiences ;^ey 

leaders would gain a broarf^ exposure to the totaf process of developing and - 

using competency-based^ teaj^^ng ^^m^ and would acquire an*apprejCiaMon of 

t?ie value anrf uses of such technique^* These Interns then could he used: as 

role models an3 denK)nstra tors op a.state/and regional level* 



Certification - - , r . ' . ^ V • 

> National. Study: A national stu^y should be conducted to determine in each 
state the levels and types of certifications now required, tlie study should 
examine not only state departments of education and vocational education, but 
Other groups like employment security, military, CETA, rehabilitation, spe- 
clal educatloTiiXcorrections, etc* The results of such a study would deter- 
mine not only what exists, in the area of cair^eer guidance but also Identify 
areas of weakness that should be given federal level priority, 

\ \ : [ ' ^ ■ 
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etc? 



■■ ' * ■ - ■ 

' In. addltioni an u^date-studj^'pf counselor education draining materials 
related to- certification raquiriinehts and related cortpetencies should be con- 
\ ducted. ^' . ' % ■ : ^. ' = , ^ 

VmmSm Certiflcatioji : Certification of guidance parsonnel should be 
Improved p wheire necesyiryt to includa Increased competency iri career develop- 
ment by requiring compe|erTey-based counselor Likewise^ 

T ^ ^ ^ : ' - ^ ■ ■ ^' ^t'^' ' ' ' 

' recertlfication should require such programs and expecfericefe/ ; Increased cpm^ ^ 
jUMnloatlon ^nd cooperation fhould be deve between the Department ^ Edu-\^ 
■ cation and state agencies In the improyemint and implementation af^^certlfica- 

tlort standards for guidance personneT that reflects the ¥orty-seven co|ppetency / - 
^ areas, of ^lils project- Additional impact on such certification requiriments^ 
^ could be made through the organlzed-n'nfluence axerted by p ^ 
at ions and the nation's accrediting agencies. -mS^^ . v 

.- ■ ^ . ^f^y . - * - . M-^^ 

- Tastting of Competency Materials in Varied^Settfngs 7^- ^ . ^ 

; ^ Counselor Education : It is retottimeri^ed ^af a project be considerecf; . -^ y 

t V which would allow the competene^-based tratning' materials to be tested out as 

^ bpth a masters level currlculufti ai^Va doctoral level cu 

(thre|^/;to five)*TfelW counselor gaucatlton institutions could serve as dam- 

onstration ST^es'* Thfe. primary pur^se of this research would be to deter-' ' * 



mine seyeral piDlftiSi V ^ v ' 

^ L \ How complete is the content related to current graduate school 

2, How complete and appropriate are the learning experiences In-thl^" 
modules? , ^; ' 

, How adequate ar&^he pre/pq|t asses sment-^^ 
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, . 4. To what extent can Incoming students be assebed and a competency- 
basfd learning |3^^ 

5/ What dkensions of a total 'trainlng program are' missing from the 
V packaga and what ara the recopandationi for futura rasearch and , 
^^^^ dpyaloprtiant? u * 

- 6, What is the racaptlvity of counsalor educators towards the concapt ^ 

r of competancy-baied counselor training? / • 

r Non*S^OQT*Bas^d Suidaricfe Training > Considarlng that persons ii/ho pro- 
vidi guidance in the military, corractiohaJ settingst job sarvjcass CETA, 
ate, often do not gain thair. training in the traditional university setting, 
the' conlpatency inatarials should be tested hare. Tha^evalo^rs considered 
these audiences but no trueVtest has been ma^e with any significant, numbers 
of'Ithesa IndivtdMals, It is redbmmended that at least two different modes of 
trafnlnjg be considered. The first test could be at the preservice ;leve1 and 
woind represent a full time sfel id blbck apprdach (three to five mdnths^). The 
'\^}^\0'\c\j^m design would need to fit ilito the certification requirements of the 
/ 3roup(s) In^oTved, Secondly^, at the inservice level a twelve-month part-time 
^,.^4ipgrad1ng design'cbyld be appliedV Again, the curriculum may need to be mdd- 

if led considering the. current level of student expertise and th^e degree of 
^^training required by sucb ^groups; > 

In essence, this natiOfial teSt could determine the effectiveness of the 
materials at the ndn-schOQl -based personnel level as well as determimng what 
aspects of the competency package needs to 6e modified or ex^andgd. 

Future Use of Trained Trainers / ^ 

Follow-up : The Office of Vocrtidnal and Adult Education should plan to 
follovi-up the 700 persons involved In this projact to'determini what they have 
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accomplished to date, what plans they have to use the materials and/dr teain 
others and determine thblr interests and availability to serve as trainers if ' 

. opportunities were ayallable. ' ' . r ; , ' • 

Marketing of Trainers' Capabilities ; ^ It is also recommended that the 
names of those trainers who have suggeiiedjjt^^^^^ like to continue 

their Involvement be made available nationwide; A consultant dtrectory could 
be developed and sent to thps6 agencies which^equest it. "Addltlonallyi 
through the use of a toll free telephone hook^UpiSOTOone could perform the 
r- matching/brokering role ^ < \ ' ■ 

It would appear that our €0^ to 706 trainers have a diverse set of com- 
petencies, experiences and capabilities* This hurra n resource would be most 
attractive and useful to a wide rang|.of agencies. It Is recommend^^hat the 
following audiences should, be contacted i , . 

1* Employment Secur1ty--reg1on|3 restate and all local offices . * 

2, CETA - DOU-463 prime sponsers, .all YETA and WIN directors 

3, Correct1ons--faderalf regional I state and all major institutions 

4, M1l1tary--key persons 1n each of the five branches of the armed forces 
5* Business^-educational directors of ^Dver SOO businesses' (directory 

already available) ^, ■ . 
6,^ Native Americansr-100 agencies representing various Indian tribes 
and reservations . , 

> 7* Special Educations-state directors 
8. Rehab111tation--state directors * ; ' 

9* Educational Cooperat1ves--I600 Intermediate agencies in thlrty-s^even 

states ; ' • 

10, Educational Guidance and Career Educat1wl--state directors^ large city 
directors, selected counselor educators* major project directors and 
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J^^.^^ -'^^^^^^^ post secondary Institutions 
' 11., Xigher Education— seledted private and^public colltges and universities 

12. SpeciaV Interest Groups--PTA, .Chamber of- Commerce, scouts,' Rotary, 
" . Sertoma ind Urban League - ' 

Stattf';Agenc:y Networking i An atttmpt should be made to work closely with 
'several key agency,, personnel in each state In order to have them understand 
the capab1l1tie%|Poss1B11,jt1es' and resources contained In the teams organized 
in their areas. Several well -developed methods of utilization. should be sent 
to these persons. A key technique recommended would be to suggest how the 
stata agincies should organize to utilize these resources. Ideally, it would 
be most effective If a project staff person couTd meet with some/all of these 
newljf created state teams in ordir to develop special utilization plans. Thenr 
through the use of newsletters^ hot lines and>jpecial technical assistance, 
project jtaff could keep these teams alive and effective. 

' * \ ■ [ >>^-'V ' , ' ■ ^ ■ ■- , ' . ... ' 

Materials Dissemination 

There seems to ^e a ready market for a quality set of competeQcy-based 
career guidance program materials. This has been evidenced by the sale of 
U90Cr'modules without marketing and the letters from an addftlftWfl*: 5^^ 
requestlrjg information about material purchase. To date, the^TOle^^ 
not been marketed outside those persons involved 1^ the project. 

It is recommended that the following methods bf marketing be considered 
and supported: ^ 

1. Examine the. potential of a commercial firm repackaging and selling 
the materials 

2, Develop a technical assistance pagkage for those persons interested 
to go alon^with major institutional or agency purchase 



3. Advertising should be sponsored In nuniirous professional and businaas 
magaifnis and journals ' 

4. A profess l^onal muTtI -page/ fold marketing package should be developed 
and distributed by mall, at state and national meetings and througfh ; 
Itlite agency dissemination methods . 

Surnmary '' , ' 

These ficoimiendations are'^t a few of tha many potential ways in which 
the Office of Vocational and^ Adult Education could take full advantage of past 
project accompHshments* History Is clear that all major change methods 
such as competeiicy-based training for guidance persortnel need constant sup- 
p^rt, nurturing and resources. There Is the fear that without a continued . 
demonstration on the part of the federal offices many of the excel! tnt studies, 
taken to data will lose their Impetus. The down payment has been made to the ; 
concept of competency-basad training and the federal office needs to*^ continue ' 
'its mortgage Investmants. 



